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Country Life Association Meets 


IE. Organization is frequently said to be the great need of 
C€ Wit agriculture and rural life, and it was chosen by the Amer- 
dies 2 ican Country Life Association as the topic for its 1929 
y to conference. The meeting was held at Iowa State College, 
all pro Ames, Iowa, October 17-20, and proved to be the best 
ectivl attended that the Association has held. Two thousand 
ney aM persons attended the opening session when former Gover- 
nor Frank O. Lowden, president of the Association, de- 


on, Bi livered the presidential address. 

y acti Governor Lowden reported that in his travels through 
t-throllM Africa, Asia and Europe statesmen had frequently stated 
h oth that agrarian problems were of chief concern. He made a 
a sifif#plea to farmers to realize the values of organization. If 
o midi farmers have been remiss in their duty to their own in- 
at int dustry, so has the federal government. “‘It has not felt the 
| regal same concern for agriculture that it has for commerce and 

there Mi Among “reorganizations” needed, Governor Lowden 
yerienimmstressed particularly tax reform and federal subsidies for 
directi@rural schools. His plea for equality of opportunity in edu- 


omer cation, and national responsibility for it, was perhaps the 
iven..fmmost vigorous statement which has yet been made upon 
n to timthe subject, and the publicity that it received was a source 
 confegmof encouragement to rural educators. Governor Lowden 

wmmstressed the unfavorable economic situation in agricul- 
f courte lte-and-stated that “the world will have to give a better 
works Way Of life” to those who supply it with food. 

Dean A. R. Mann, of Cornell University, in presenting 
the summary of the conference discussions, said: “To a 
of magmsteater extent than ever before, this conference has en- 
“here aggabled the homemaker and the farmer to join with the pro- 
erenca™<ssional servants of country people in talking things over.” 
n Mann’s summary of the main conclusions of the 
ing abomm'tt sections of the conference is being published in Rural 
did am4merica, New York, for November. 

im A committee of the Association, under the chairman- 
ary wit of Dr. Henry C. Taylor, presented to the Iowa State 
out College a rustic monument as a memorial to Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 1921-24. A service of 
carefilgm °gnition for five “master farm homemakers,” held in 

much @°Peration with the Farmer’s Wife, was one of the fea- 

ho fing ttes of the conference. The master homemakers are 
rd tog@merccted by the journal through boards of judges in vari- 
nd a tMm-S Parts of the country. 
Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, founder of the Country Life 
ssociation, and honorary president, spoke on progress 
M tural organization since the report of the Roosevelt 
ountry Life Commission in 1908 and upon international 
Spects of rural organization. Shortly after the conference 
ne sailed for India on a special assignment for the Inter- 
rational Missionary Council. 


During the year 1929 the American Country Life 
Association has had as its executive secretary, Benson 
Y. Landis, who is associate secretary of the Department 
of Research and Education. 


End of the Marvin Case 


It will be recalled that Fred Marvin, erstwhile editor of 
the Daily Data Sheet, was sued for libel about a year ago 
by Mme. Rosika Schwimmer. The bill alleged that Mr. 
Marvin had called her a German spy and Bolshevist agent. 
The jury awarded Mme. Schwimmer $17,000 damages, 
but Mr. Marvin appealed to the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court, which affirmed the first judg- 
ment. He then applied to the Court of Appeals for per- 
mission to appeal from the judgment to the Appellate 
Division. This application was also denied on October 8, 
1929. Mr. Marvin then paid Mme. Schwimmer the origi- 
nal amount with interest. Despite the verdict against Mr. 
Marvin and the discontinuance of the Daily Data Sheet 
he is now associated with the former President General of 
the D. A. R. and others in a new organization called 
the American Coalition, which issues The Coalitionist 
monthly. 

The case is significant because much of the misleading 
and mischievous propaganda against churches, colleges, 
social agencies and individuals engaged in promoting in- 
ternational peace, appears to have had a common source 
in the Marvin publications. 

We had occasion in our issue of May 5, 1928, to ana- 
lyze a mass of this super-patriotic literature showing that 
it was loaded with misinformation of the most mischiev- 
ous sort. The “data” on which the D. A. R. “blacklist” was 
built appear to have been furnished largely by Mr. 
Marvin. 

Recently the work of W. B. Shearer has furnished a 
similar example of unfounded propaganda. The so-called 
secret British document on which he staked so much, when 
the text appeared, was seen to be so manifestly a burlesque 
that it was inconceivable that any intelligent person could 
take it seriously. The Daily Data Sheet and the book, Pas- 
tors, Politicians, Pacifists likewise abounded in false and 
absurd statements. 


Stabilizing the Ladies Garment Industry 


The announcement recently that the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, the Sears Roebuck and Company and several im- 
portant department stores in New York City would co- 
operate with the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union in its efforts to stabilize the industry and eliminate 
sweat shops is an interesting outcome of efforts to trace 
from producer to consumer the factors through which 
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stabilization may be effected. We recount this whole pro- 
ceeding at some length because in the midst of strikes and 
bitter strife in the textile industry and elsewhere—symp- 
toms of chaotic industrial relations—it is developments 
such as are here recorded that seem to indicate the way 
out. It is estimated that the New York market turns out 
yearly from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 worth of ladies’ 
cloaks and suits which are distributed throughout the 
nation. The 30,000 workers and their families total about 
120,000 persons dependent upon the industry. In addi- 
tion, there are 45,000 workers on ladies’ dresses, an in- 
dustry in which there is the same need for stabilization 
and elimination of sweat shops. A program for this in- 
dustry similar to that which has been worked out for the 
cloak and suit industry is in process of formation and it 
will become an issue in December when the agreement 
between the dressmakers and their employers expires. This 
fact adds interest to what has already been accomplished 
in the cloak and suit industry. Both groups of workers are 
under the jurisdiction of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 


Past CONDITIONS IN THE INDUSTRY 


The industry has been notorious throughout its history 
for highly competitive conditions which, when competi- 
tion was allowed free play, resulted in exploitation of the 
workers. Some semblance of order was established by the 
protocol of 1910 and lasted until 1916. Then came a 14- 
week strike and the formulation of an agreement which 
was operative up to 1919. Piece work was replaced by a 
system of weekly rates in that year and it was expected 
that this would prevent exploitation of the workers. How- 
ever, rapid changes in production and marketing intro- 
duced factors which were difficult to control. The fact 
that many manufacturers engaged in the jobbing business 
and that the jobbers demanded a large volume of produc- 
tion so that they could make immediate deliveries, encour- 
aged the multiplication of contractors. Many of these 
were former workers who opened small shops and made 
garments for the jobbers, who were able to bid one con- 
tractor against another to obtain a low labor price. Fre- 
quently prices were so low that workers for the contractors 
were compelled to accept less than the union rates. This 
resulted in low earnings, skimping of work, unfavorable 
working conditions and many business failures among 
contractors. The situation was further complicated by 
rapid changes in fashions, an increase in hand-to-mouth 
buying, and the development of chain store buying and 
group purchasing on a much larger scale than before. 

In order to be free to compete under these conditions 
many employers deserted the associations of manufac- 
turers, jobbers, and contractors who dealt with the union. 
Non-union production thus grew apace and the union was 
further hampered by the struggle between its own fac- 
tions, left and right. In 1924 Governor Smith appointed 
a commission to study conditions in the industry. When 
the commission made its report in 1926, however, a disas- 
trous strike of 26 weeks and the opposition of the left 
wing to “class collaboration” had greatly weakened the 
union. Since 1926, the chain stores have introduced an- 
other factor into the situation by competing with the job- 
bers and giving orders direct to contractors. Also, small 
retailers have banded together for group buying and, 
with control over the general competitive situation en- 
tirely lacking, manufacture has been carried on in all 
sorts of places and under all sorts of conditions. 

In an effort to negotiate a new agreement before the 
old expired on June 1, 1929, the union demanded certain 


limitations on the practice of discharge, higher wages, 
reestablishment of an unemployment insurance fund, a 
certification of contractors in order to force the maing 
nance of union standards. The employers demanded 
return to piece work and an increase of the work wa 
from 40 to 42 hours. Negotiations failed and a strike y 
called on July 2. 


THE GovERNoR ACTS 


On the same day Governor Roosevelt invited all party 
concerned to a conference. He reminded them that j 
their industrial relations thus far they had “‘develoy 
along the most progressive and enlightened lines, the pry 
ciple of collective bargaining,” that they had “great con 
mon interests to preserve and advance,” and that “ing 
industry broken up into so many relatively small prod 
ing units, strong and comprehensive organizations bu 
of employers and of workers are of highest importance’ 
He continued: “Surely, you should be able to work t 
gether heartily to spread such enlightened industri 
standards as you can agree upon into the less fair and pn 
gressive portions of the industry. More complete orgati 
zation and stabilization is the great need. Unfair compet 
tion and the depression of standards in unregulated sho 
undermine the honest efforts both of workers and of a 
ployers.” 

As a result of the conference “for the first time 1 
fifteen years, according to several speakers, the indust 
was unanimous in its diagnosis of the ills that beset it’ 
New York Times (July 6, 1929). “The conferees wer 
particularly heartened by suggestions made by the ja 
bers’ spokesmen indicating that this branch of the induw 
try had experienced a ‘change of heart’ and was willy 
to take important measures to combat the growing menat 
of the sweat shop. The union, the manufacturers and th 
contractors have for many years accused the jobbers q 
responsibility for the continuation of substandard sho 
The jobbers complained today that they, too, were suffet 
ing from the system of uncontrolled shops working fo! 
the chain stores and large system buyers.” The governor, 
it is reported, pledged himself to cooperate with the it 
dustry in the enforcement of all factory laws and labe 
laws and asked for further suggestions for legislation 
The union promised to report every violation of the law 
and to prepare a list of sweat shops for the factory it 
spector. 

A CoMMISSION CREATED 


The employers and the union promised to resume negt 
tiations and on July 11 it was announced that a basis d 
settlement had been reached. The parties entered into! 
three-year agreement and set up a permanent commissi 
to supervise the industry. The commission is compost! 
of 11 members—2 from each of the three employes 
associations, 2 from the union, and 3 representatives 0! 
the public appointed by the governor. The impartial chat 
man of the industry sits in with the commission. It # 
“charged with the duty of analyzing and investigating th 
many problems affecting this industry including the prob 
lem of production and the abatement of the production @ 
garments under substandard or sweat shop conditions ! 
the industry. From time to time it shall make public # 
findings and recommendations regarding all matters & 
gaging its attention. It shall in addition make such stats 
tical and fact-finding investigations as may scem dest 
able from time to time and build up a body of informati 
about the industry which will enable problems of une 
ployment, productivity and wages to be dealt with intell 
gently. 
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“The commission shall adopt rules of procedure and 
hall meet at regular stated intervals. It shall have author- 
ity to employ accountants, investigators, statisticians and 
other employes. The operating expenses of the commis- 
sion shall be contributed by all organizations represented 
on the same and by all independent manufacturers, job- 
bers, submanufacturers and contractors operating under 
contract with the union in such proportions and amounts 
as the impartial chairman hereinafter provided for may 


Da fix.” 
SIGNIFICANT PROVISIONS 

ODE 
epi It is also provided that the union representatives shall 
t comm have the right to visit the shops of the employers once 
“inalm every season for the purpose of examining the union 
rodwim standing of the workers, and the employers promise to 
s bul give the union the names and addresses of all newly en- 
‘ane™ gaged workers so that the union can determine whether 
rk tom they are in good standing. The union has sought since 
usta 1910 for this arrangement in order to assure themselves 
id pro that employers were living up to the agreement. 
orga The employers and jobbers who let out work to con- 
mpe tractors promise to give work only to those who are mem- 
| show bers of the contractors’ association and conform to the 
of ew agreement. It is expected that this provision will greatly 
JB teduce the number of non-union shops. 
ime 1 Jt is provided that when a member of any of the em- 
dust ployers’ associations resigns he shall, nevertheless, be 
set it’ liable under the terms of the agreement. This is regarded 
S wet as of great importance because under previous agreements 
1¢ jo} employers who desired to throw off their obligations could 


resign from their association and the union was unable to 
proceed against them legally. It is further provided that 
all employers who are not members of the employers’ 
associations (“independents”) shall be required to deposit 
cash security for their performance of the agreement 
d they are required to submit to the decisions of the 
impartial chairman and the supervision of the commission. 
The independent employers also have to contribute to the 
expenses of the impartial chairman and the commission. 
That the independent employers are no small factor in the 
situation which the parties are seeking to control is indi- 
cated by the fact that they have been doing approximately 
$50,000,000 worth of business yearly and have employed 
about 11,000 workers. 

Furthermore, the jobbers are liable for sums equal to 
seven days’ wages of the employes of contractors to whom 
the jobbers have let out work, if the contractors become 
bankrupt or fail to pay their workers. In order to prevent 
any special deals between an employer and employes which 
undercut rates it is provided that “no employer and no 
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vidual employer to enforce the agreement the other mem- 
bets of the employers’ association are obligated not to 
purchase garments or to make or cause garments to be 
made for any employer against whom the union has de- 
cared a strike until the strike has been settled. 


ction 
tions tim In connection with the privilege which the employers 
ublic iff "@Ve of reorganizing their working forces, that is, dis- 


charging workers necessitated by a permanent curtailment 
of their business, or by a fundamental change in the charac- 
let of their business, it is provided that there shall be no 
fair discrimination against union men because of union 
attivities. If discrimination is practiced against union men 
use of union activities, the union may present a re- 
quest to the impartial chairman for their reinstatement, 
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and the impartial chairman, if he is convinced that the 
claim is just, may reinstate them. Reorganization rights 
must be exercised during the last week of June of each 
year, and the places of those who are eliminated must be 
filled by July 15. Any employer who wilfully violates this 
provision shall be fined by his association an amount equal 
to the “wages which the displaced and not replaced 
workers would have earned from the 15th day of July to 
the date of replacement.” The proceeds of such a penalty 
are applied toward defraying the expenses of the com- 
mission. Furthermore, the period of reorganization is 
limited to one week because it was claimed that workers 
were kept in suspense during an entire month as to 
whether or not they were to be victims of reorganization 
and the occasion was frequently used to induce the work- 
ers to accept lower wages. The agreement provides that 
after reorganization the workers must receive the same 
wages as before “subject to the provisions with respect to 
workers who are deficient in their production by reason 
of their age or physical condition.” 

The union failed to obtain a wage increase but one year 
from the date of the agreement it may apply to the im- 
partial chairman for a modification of wage schedules. 
After hearing both parties and considering the available 
information on the state of the organization in the indus- 
try at the time he shall render a binding decision. 

The unemployment insurance fund was discontinued 
two and a half years ago because many submanufacturers 
and jobbers failed to pay their share of the contributions, 
which put a disproportionate burden on those who did pay. 
The recent agreement provides that the fund shall be re- 
established “as soon as the unionization of the industry 
and the enforcement of uniform labor standards have 
reached a point at which the provisions for the payment 
of .. . contributions can be substantially enforced through- 
out the industry.” In case the parties fail to agree on the 
time when such conditions exist the dispute shall be re- 
ferred to the impartial chairman for decision. 


THE COMMISSION IN ACTION 


On September 29, 1929, the commission rendered a de- 
cision which it is expected will have an important bear- 
ing upon the stabilization of the industry and the elimina- 
tion of sweat shops. Certain contractors refused to con- 
tinue producing garments ordered by jobbers on the ground 
that the jobbers were not living up to their promise to 
abide by union standards. The jobbers complained that 
the contractors were breaking their agreement. The com- 
mission decided that the jobbers should pay prices which 
would enable the contractors to pay union wages and ob- 
serve union standards and ordered the parties to form a 
special joint commission and agree on minimum produc- 
tion prices. If they fail to agree the dispute is to be de- 
cided by the impartial chairman. 

The arrangements which the employers have agreed to 
as necessary to curb cut-throat competitive practices indi- 
cate that they have finally located the sources of most of 
the difficulties of the industry. To a large degree by this 
agreement the employers have thus confirmed the princi- 
pal contentions which the union has advanced throughout 
the history of the industry; that is, the need for basic 
standards in wages, hours and working conditions and for 
arrangements whereby employers would cooperate in elim- 
inating competitive practices which depress the entire in- 
dustry. The attempt to gain the cooperation of large buyers 
in eliminating sweat shop conditions is a significant point 
of approach particularly for a highly competitive indus- 
try which is largely at the mercy of these large purchasers. 
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Independent Political Action 


Owing to the conviction that the issues which nominally 
divide the Republican and Democratic parties are unreal 
and that a new political alignment is needed, the League 
for Independent Political Action has recently been or- 
ganized to help form a new party. It is not expected that 
the League itself will become a political party but rather 
that it will bring together the different groups which 
might unite to form such a party. It is hoped that these 
may include the Socialists, certain progressive elements of 
the labor movement, the agricultural bloc, etc. Dr. John 
Dewey of Columbia University is chairman of the national 
committee. Howard Y. Williams, who has been connected 
with the Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party, is executive 
nee with offices at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 

ity. 

Professor Dewey, in discussing the aims of the new 
League in the Outlook for October 16, says in part: “The 
League intends to discover and to cooperate with liberal 
groups and individuals throughout the country; to bring 
them into conscious contact with one another and to pro- 
mote that sense of solidarity among them which is the 
condition of further effective political action. In being a 
clearing house for liberal sentiment and ideas, it will also 
carry on the work of research and of education in order 
to build up that body of positive and constructive politi- 
cal policies which can alone give unity and endurance to 
a progressive party movement. ... 

“While the time may not be ripe for launching a new 
party, it is more than ripe for those who are not content 
with the present economic and political situation to get 
together and confer upon what they want and thus de- 
velop that body of positive ideas and proposals upon 
which the next forward movement of American politics 
must be based.” 


ATTITUDE OF THE A. F. or L. 


As recently as August 4, 1929, President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor, in a feature article 
in the New York Times, set forth the official attitude of 
the Federation toward the proposal to form a labor party 
in America. While rejoicing in the success of the British 
Labor Party, the Federation leaders believe in an entirely 
different course for the American movement. 

“The United Kingdom,” says Mr. Green, “is a com- 
pact industrial country where industrial communities are 
practically continuous. The population is about 490 per- 
sons per square mile. It is a homogeneous population, 
speaking the same language, with pretty much the same 
standards of living and with the same social ideals, with- 
out color or race problems—the product of centuries of 
national development. Political activity in Britain, as com- 
pared with the United States, has had a very different 
place in national life. For a number of years British 
labor has been electing independent candidates to Parlia- 
ment. 
“The results have justified the policy. Within a short 
time the trades disputes act legalized peaceful union pick- 
eting and other legitimate union activities. During war- 
time the Labor party, serving as the medium of labor 
opinion, achieved a new influence and prestige. .. .” 

On the other hand, “labor in the. United States has to 
meet very different conditions and practices. .. . The ad- 
venturous and the oppressed of many countries have 
sought home and better fortune here. . . . Even today 


there are frontier communities where settlers must o 
direct with primitive forces and where they must rely upg, 
individual resourcefulness.” 

Mr. Green referred also to our cosmopolitan populatiq 
our “national blocs” that have resisted assimilation, oy 
language problems, and our “race and color prejudices* 
Furthermore, “wage earners in the United States hay 
never regarded themselves as a distinct class. There hay 
always been wage-earning groups, but there have beg 
many doors open to opportunities in other fields. Then 
has also been the modifying fact that wage earners wer 
politically equal with all other groups after manhood suf 
frage became an accepted practice.” 

Mr. Green says that partisan politics has been tried hy 
American labor and found wanting. The endorsement of |__— 
free trade proved to be a disruptive move and “we hal 
seen the National Labor Union wrecked by an attempt 
nominate a Presidential slate. Politics contributed to th 
dissolution of the Knights of Labor. Endorsement of fre Uni 
silver had brought us difficulties in the Bryan campaign in 
We found that wage earners responded to appeals to sy the tn 
port friends or causes, but resented efforts to contn Avent 
party affiliation. 

“Third party movements in the United States hang 
never had real success. Though there have been more tha 
two parties at times, the situation has repeatedly resolve 
itself back to the two-party system.” — 

Under the policy of supporting those in old line partis 
who favor labor’s “humanitarian purposes and its ples 
for justice,” Mr. Green sees very definite results obtainel 
The American labor movement claims credit for leadiy 
“the movement to secure reform of Congressional ruls 
to break the dictation of the Speaker and to secure op 
consideration of legislative proposals. . . . ) 

“We developed a system of Congressional records sm "2" 
that we might advise all trade unionists how their rep 
sentatives had voted on measures of special concern 
labor and urged them to use their ballots to further tg "*S " 
best interests of labor... . 

“Changes began to happen in Congressional elections; 
outstanding reactionaries encountered opposition and fre 
quently defeat at the polls... . 

“We have secured the enactment of a long list of lab : 
laws. Major laws in this list include the creation of! 
federal Department of Labor, establishment of post . 
savings banks, federal commission on workmen’s cot the f 
pensation and liability and the Federal compensation legs Co ft 
lation, parcel post, vocational education, strengthening th os 
Bureau of Mines, promoting railroad legislation such aj "9 & 
the Adamson and Howell-Barkley acts, the Watson-Parkt the fu 
bill, extending the eight-hour day to various groups @ 
federal employes, organic law for Porto Rico, war m 
insurance for enlisted persons in the World War, creati 
of women’s bureau, vocational rehabilitation, etc. This]sf 
of federal legislation has been supplemented by sd 
laws protecting the interests and rights of labor under stil 
jurisdiction. ... 

“Outstanding in importance is compensation legislatitt 
In every state except four, compensation law rote 
wage earners against accident losses. Compensation pf 
cedure is simple and avoids legal difficulties that obstri 
justice. We have aided in the development of state la” 
departments and the compilation of labor statistics. ¥ 
have looked to the government for certain major s¢ 
and have expected our trade unions to make the most 
the opportunities secured.” fal € 
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